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my views; and even though you hold me prisoner, my
spirit will never submit to another's."
Beyond this he would not speak.
There is always something admirable in a pride
that will not accept defeat. But the weakness of
Chiang's position is seen in this pride: his isolation
from criticism, his separation from the common
opinions of his own countrymen. To tell the truth to
Mussolini to his face, it would probably be necessary
to kidnap him. Chiang Kai-shek was not a Fascist
dictator (though at one time, perhaps, certain people
would have liked to make him into one; and he may
not have been himself unwilling). He had retained his
own position by a deliberate separation from political
cliques, rare public appearances, and a continual
delegation of the responsibility for action. But never
for a moment, until the Sian affair, had he lost the
effective control of so many of the strings that pulled
the marionettes. In the brief period of impotence at
Sian, he was to learn with something of a shock many
things about his own supporters.
And the only justification for Chang Hsueh-liang's
action can be this: that there was no other way to
make his case publicly before the whole country. It
should be clear enough by now that no element of
revenge entered into his motives. It would have been
easy enough to have left one more body lying on the
Lishan hills, before the rattle of musketry had died
away. Chiang had enemies enough in the North-west;
and many men in China, remembering the massacres
at Shanghai and Wuhan and Canton, would have
given their lives for the chance that Sun Ming-chiu
had that morning by the Hu P'an Shih. But assassina-